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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


| HE International Council is glad to hold its twentieth 
annual convention in Milwaukee, and to dedicate this souvenir 
number of the JouRNAL to Wisconsin. Wisconsin as a state 
has been caring for its exceptional children for a long time. 
As you will note by reading the articles in this JourRNAL, Wis- 
consin in 1885 placed itself among the first states to institute 
’ % legislation for day schools for handicapped children. In 1901 
: Wisconsin established the first state supervisory position in 
the United States for public school classes for exceptional 
children. Within the last few years Wisconsin took a further step forward 
by creating within the Department of Public Instruction a bureau for handi- 








capped children. This bureau was organized for the purpose of coordinating 
all agencies caring for exceptional children including the state schools for the 
deaf and the blind. In this way efforts toward the equalization of educational 
opportunities for all types of handicapped children have been extended. The 
International Council is appreciative of the work that Wisconsin has and is 
doing in behalf of its exceptional children and is happy to hold its meeting 
in that state’s largest city. 


FIRST COUNCIL MEETING IN AN AMERICA AT WAR 


This is the first meeting of the International Council in an America at 
war. Some have asked whether the war situation is going to affect the con- 
vention. At present no one knows, nor can anyone predict very far in ad- 
vance. One thing is certain, however, and that is that our country expects 
us to do just what we are doing but to do it a little better. For those of us 
that are not in the armed forces, national defense requires that we keep cool, 
that we continue in our daily tasks, and that we do our job better than ever 
before. The purpose of a convention is to exchange ideas so that we can do 
our job a little better. Hence the convention is even more important now than 
in the past. 

SAMUEL A. K1rK 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Milwaukee's Program of Special Education 





No doubt it was the considered 
judgment of the fathers of the State 
of Wisconsin that caused them to estab- 
lish compulsory school attendance laws 
early in the history of education. When 
these brought to the school doors all 
types of handicapped children of whose 
existence they had never known and 
could hardly then believe, they en- 
deavored in orderly fashion to frame 
comprehensive laws giving these chil- 
dren equal rights with other children, 
so necessary in a democratic state. 

Milwaukee profited by this state 
legislation even more than did any 
other city, because the number of chil- 
dren needing special care was larger 
and the proper groupings simpler. Al- 
though only certain types of classes 
were subsidized by the state, the con- 
tinued and increasing number of these 
children forced into the regular schools 
grew so alarmingly that the super- 
intendent and school board inaugurated 
a policy of a place for every child. This 
was particularly noticeable when 
Superintendent M. C. Potter in 1915 
established a home visitation depart- 
ment for crippled children, climaxing 
with consideration, the policy of care 
and education for all. 





Carrie B. Levy 


THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 

Even though the residential school 
for the deaf at Delavan and the one for 
the blind at Janesville had been func- 
tioning well for the entire state for a 
number of years, they did not wholly 
satisfy the demand, for many parents 
objected to sending their handicapped 
children away from home during the 
early formative years. How the broad 
and liberal policy of the Milwaukee 
school board met this need is illus- 
trated in an excerpt from an address 
by its president of 1885-1886. 

“A measure requiring the immediate 
attention of the new board is the pro- 
viding of means for the education of 
the deaf and dumb by the oral method. 
Several years ago the education of 
these unfortunates by this method was 
inaugurated by a number of public- 
spirited and philanthropic citizens who, 
in September 1883, requested and re- 
ceived of the school board the use of 
a room with a view of improving their 
method of education, by bringing their 
scholars in daily contact with those 
possessing the powers of speech and 
hearing. During the last session of our 
state legislature funds were approp- 
riated to defray the expense of pro- 


© Carrie B. Levy is director of special education of the Milwaukee Public Schools, 


Wisconsin. Prior to her present position she served special education in several different 
capacities. After starting as a teacher in a day school for the blind in Illinois, she be- 
came principal of the classes for the blind in Milwaukee, and later served as supervisor 
of the blind and special classes of that city. 

Her training was received at the Chicago Normal School, Faribault Institute, Harvard 
University, and the University of Chicago. 7 

Among her professional affiliations are included the Wisconsin Association for Dis- 
abled, the National Society for Crippled Children, the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, the National Education Association, the International Council for’ Exceptional 
Children, the Milwaukee County Council of Social Agencies and is a member of the 
board of directors of the Milwaukee County Association for Disabled. 
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viding for the deaf and dumb what 
they certainly have a right to ask, the 
advantages of a public school educa- 
tion. And it now becomes incumbent 
upon our successors to complete the 
work; an opportunity for doing good of 
which they will, without doubt, most 
eagerly avail themselves.” 

The Paul Binner School bears the 
name of its first principal, Paul Binner, 
who was a pioneer in the education of 
the deaf. It was the first day school 
for the deaf in Wisconsin, and became 
a part of the public school system in 
1885. Since then, because of its in- 
fluence, schools have been established 
in twenty-three of the larger cities of 
the state, making Wisconsin outstand- 
ing as an exponent of the oral-day- 
school system. 

The function of this school is to edu- 
cate all children whose impairment of 
hearing is such that they cannot get 
along in the regular hearing classes. 
This includes the so-called hard-of- 
hearing as well as the profoundly deaf 
child. The oral method with lip read- 
ing and acoustic training is the basis 
for education. Training begins in the 
kindergarten where children are ac- 
cepted at the age of three and a half. 
The elementary school consists of the 
usual eight grades. A high school 
home room with a trained teacher in 
charge enables those that have finished 
the eighth grade to go on to high school. 
This is easily possible because the school 
is housed within the Lincoln High 
School building. The students attend 
regular high school classes, coming to 
the home room for special help, lip 
reading, and acoustic training. When- 
ever necessary, special helpers known 
as readers are assigned from the high 
school classes to assist the deaf stu- 
dents that have missed something im- 
portant in the regular class work. 
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The Deaf Learn Rhythm through Vibration. 


All children that now enter the Paul 
Binner School are so recommended by 
the school hygiene division of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. The initial 
screening with the sweep-check type 
audiometer test given in every school 
in the city, both public and parochial, 
determines quickly the deafened child 
and provides a means for further 
service from the school hygiene divi- 
sion and for the use of those findings 
as a basis for educational treatment. 
This program has lead to a greater 
awareness among health agencies of 
the loss-of-hearing problem, and it is 
surprising to note the number of chil- 
dren under school age detected and 
referred for special otological treat- 
ment. 

.The annual enrollment, including the 
elementary and high school depart- 
ments, ranges between 175 and 190. 
Five classes are set up for the hard-of- 
hearing children who are usually trans- 
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Children in Sight-Saving Classes Read from Books with Large Type. 


fers from the regular classes in the city. 
Eleven classes take care of the more 
profoundly deaf. 


Art instruction, under a special art 
instructor, is part of the program of 
the school. Above the fourth grade, 
the classes go to centers in hearing 
schools for manual training and house- 
hold arts. Gym work is carried on 
with the regular high school classes. 
Activities at the YMCA and the boys’ 
club furnish recreational opportunities 
for the boys. Girl Scout troops and 
bowling teams at the YWCA are part 
of the extra-curricular activities for the 
girls. 


Alexander Graham Bell, in speaking 
of Mr. Binner’s achievement in the 
pioneer days of oral schools, once said, 
“Tt is very largely due to Mr. Binner’s 
genius and his labor that the Wiscon- 
sin system has grown to the extent to 
which it has and the methods of teach- 
ing are so perfect.” Since that day 
many devices have been added to aid 
in the education of the deaf; among 
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them audiometers, electrical hearing 
aids, simplex tubes, and visual aids of 
all types. Hearing loss is recorded by 
audiometers, and periodic retesting is 
a part of the school program. Each 
room has its own hearing aid, serving 
the pupils of that room through in- 
dividual outlets and earphones. A 
large group machine plays records and 
records the voice so that progress in 
speech may be noted. Portable phono- 
graphs are to be added to the school’s 
equipment as a means of training the 
ear to recognize rhythms, and in the 
case of the hard-of-hearing child, to 
permit him to enjoy the music that is 
enjoyed by hearing children. 

The school, under the principalship 
of Miss Sadie I. Owens, serves as a 
training center for the students of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College. 
Here they do their clinical work and 
get their practice teaching experience. 
In the past three years, forty-two stu- 
dents have been graduated from the 
deaf department of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, having served 
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while in training as student teachers at 
the Paul Binner School. 


BRAILLE AND SIGHT SAVING 


Following closely the plan of the 
Chicago public schools in their educa- 
tion of the blind, day classes for the 
blind were opened in the Milwaukee 
public schools in 1907 during the super- 
intendency of Carroll G. Pearse. 
Necessary legislation had been effected 
subsidizing these classes, which were a 
new departure in special education 
characterized mainly by integrating the 
work of the blind with the sighted. 

To make this new method of ap- 
proach effective, consideration and 
study were given to every procedure. 
It was agreed by school administrators 
that the same standards of study were 
to be maintained as those established 
for the normal, and that no social dis- 
crimination should be shown against 
the blind children. They were to par- 
ticipate in all subjects in the regular 
classroom, except occasionally where 
some special adjustments had to be 
made, and were to be awarded a cer- 
tificate upon graduation. 

The work of the special teacher of 
the blind is highly individualized. Al- 
though thorough knowledge of the spe- 
cial devices and techniques is funda- 
mentally necessary in the work for the 
blind, skill in teaching the Braille is 
of vital importance. Little subject mat- 
ter corresponding to that used in the 
public schools is available in Braille; 
the teacher’s most difficult job is to pre- 
pare this for the pupil’s use. Red 
Cross groups and WPA workers have 
been most helpful in this regard, and 
the introduction of the Talking Book 
has been a potent factor in keeping the 
blind pupils educationally abreast. 

The success of these classes pre- 
cipitated a wide movement among edu- 
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cationists; as a result day classes for 
the blind were organized throughout 
the United States. 

The extended movement in preven- 
tion of blindness reached Milwaukee in 
1911. It resulted in immediate laws 
regarding the use of silver nitrate and 
other prophylactics. Blindness in 
young children has decreased so rapid- 
ly since that time there is only one 
class for the blind left in the Milwaukee 
public schools, a gradual transition 
having changed classes for the blind 
into sight-saving classes for children 
with poor vision. The method of edu- 
cation has remained the same. Clear 


Type books have taken the place of 
Braille, and typewriters with bold type 
make transcribing simple and effective. 

Owing to the thoroughness of the 
special eye clinics conducted by the 
school hygiene division of the health 
department in all of the public and 


parochial schools in Milwaukee, every 
child in need of special care for the 
eyes is detected at an early age. Proper 
treatment or correction is arranged for 
by the nurses of the school hygiene 
division. A recommendation from an 
eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist de- 
termines the enrollment of a child in a 
sight-saving or blind class. Due to 
these excellent therapeutic measures, 
the enrollment is held at a minimum. 

Blind children in Wisconsin may 
profit by higher education through a 
fund established by the state legis- 
lature some years ago, the state re- 
habilitation division supplementing this 
with transportation, if necessary, and 
books. Pupils in need of further 
training after leaving school are regis- 
tered with the state agency for the 
blind located in Milwaukee. This bur- 
eau aids the schools in planning a pro- 
gram for the pupil’s final adjustment in 
industry. 











THE GAENSLEN ORTHOPEDIC SCHOOL 


Concealed in a wooded bower on the 
west bank of the upper Milwaukee 
River, on a beautiful six-acre site in 
the City of Milwaukee, is the new 
Frederick J. Gaenslen School for 
crippled children, named after the first 
orthopedic surgeon in Milwaukee. 
Vegetable and flower gardens planted 
by the children flourish on the terrace 
separating the long classroom wing 
from the river. Playgrounds for or- 
ganized games are to the south of the 
building, and a maze of paths for ex- 
ercises on coasters, tricycles, and self- 
propelling toys form part of the special 
play area for the kindergarten chil- 
dren. The special features found 
necessary in this type of school are 
interrelated so as to conform in every 
way possible to the type of education 
offered a normal child. The school 
serves three types of crippled chil- 
dren—those in need of physiotherapy 
treatment, those that attend for build- 
ing accommodations only, and severe 
heart cases. Bus transportation is pro- 
vided. 


All grades are included from kinder- 
garten through high school, about 300 
children being enrolled during one 
school year. A crippled child may en- 
ter at any stage of his school career 
upon recommendation of an orthopedic 
surgeon, who likewise determines his 
dismissal from the school. The high 
school program is correlated with the 
nearby regular district high school, 
giving the crippled children the advant- 
age of the program offered in the regu- 
lar high schools. Upon graduation 
these children receive a diploma from 
the district high school. 


Domestic science laboratories as well 
as an arts and crafts shop are part of 
the school equipment. Adjoining the 
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therapeutic department, in the center 
of the building, are a large swimming 
pool, a treatment tank, as well as a 
corrective gym installed with the new- 
est in corrective apparatus. A com- 
bined gymnasium and auditorium ac- 
commodating 450 is in use most of the 
day, not only for recreational purposes 
but for exercises, dramatic arts, visual 
aid institution, and special speech 
classes for spastic children. A fully 
equipped kitchen with a combined li- 
brary and dining room occupy another 
wing. Modern sanitary conditions pre- 
vail in the air-conditioned rest room 
which accommodates 100 children at 
a time, each child having his individual 
blanket and locker. The cots are of the 
latest design. 

The facilities at the Gaenslen School 
seemed so ideal to the school hygiene 
division that severe cardiopathic cases 
have been included in the program, 
and perhaps 25 per cent of the children 
attending the school are heart cases un- 
der special supervision of the tuber- 
culosis division of the Milwaukee 
Health Department. 

It is interesting to note according to 
Miss Mary H. Broderick, the principal, 
that the turnover at the Gaenslen School 
each year is about 30 per cent, the chil- 
dren released returning to their re- 
spective district schools. The school 
does not need to service an extensive 
out-patient department. The Curative 
Workshop, a separate agency in this 
city, maintains a sufficient personnel to 
offer a full program ,of both physical 
and occupational therapy to hundreds 
of crippled children attending the regu- 
lar schools. 

We are very fortunate in Wisconsin 
in having a staté rehabilitation division 
for the handicapped. In - Milwaukee 
this is an accepted branch of the voca- 
tional school and provides every privi- 
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lege and opportunity desired to handi- 
capped boys and girls in need of ad- 
vanced training. Through this division, 
many of the high school students are 
apprenticed almost immediately upon 
leaving school, thereby earning and 
learning simultaneously, a very satis- 
factory adjustment in the business 
world. 


HOME-BOUND CHILDREN 


Paralleling the school for crippled 
children, although established many 
years before, is the home visitation de- 
partment—functioning since 1915 with 
maximum service for children unable 
to go to school and yet well enough to 
profit by instruction. Milton C. Potter, 
superintendent of the Milwaukee 
schools, realized that there were, and 
perhaps always would be, handicapped 
children unable to be transported to 
school and sick children confined to 
their homes under medical care. Con- 
sequently, the home system of instruc- 
tion became a vital factor in the school 
system, serving both the public and 
parochial schools. 

Most of the children found through 
a survey taken in the schools were in 
need of treatment. Various health 
agencies in the city were contacted, and 
within a short time every crippled 
child found was under special treat- 
ment or care. This survey continues 
in effect each year. 

At times as many as ten teachers are 
in the field, serving annually about two 
hundred children. The course of study 
used in the public schools is closely 
followed, and any child whom the 
school hygiene division recommends is 
eligible for teaching services.. The 
teacher calls at the home twice a week, 
working with the child from one to one 
and one-half hours and leaving a regu- 
lar assignment that corresponds to that 
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given by a classroom teacher. Since the 
children are registered in their dis- 
trict schools, eighth grade diplomas are 
given through the school. If a child is 
capable of making further progress, he 
is registered in his district high school. 
With the exception of laboratory work, 
arts and crafts, and shorthand and type- 
writing, the courses offered are precise- 
ly the same as in the district high 
school, a diploma being awarded by the 
district high school upon completion of 
the prescribed work. 

Many of the children are under the 
constant supervision of the out-patient 
department of the Children’s Hospital; 
the visiting nurses and Curative Work- 
shop supplying occupational and phy- 
sical therapy whenever and wherever 
it is prescribed. 

The home teachers exert every 
means of discovering latent potential- 
ities in the children by coordinating 
their work with other activities. Aux- 
iliary agencies such as the home- 
crafters, art students, WPA, and regu- 
lar teachers in the schools often spe- 
cially direct any talented child. 


However, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that all available medical skill 
is constantly being exerted in order, if 
possible, to bring these children back 
into the community as manifestly 
happy citizens — economically com- 
petent even though not strong in body. 


OPEN-AIR CLASSES 


In introducing a resolution in 1910 
for the establishing of an out-door 
school, Mrs. Simon Kander, then a 


prominent school board director, 
opened the way for an extensive health 
program so effective in the Milwaukee 
system today. 


“WHEREAS, Various civic and phil- 
anthropic organizations of our city that 
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Building a Leg Cabin Is Real Fun for the Mechanically Inclined. 


minister to the needs of the sick, re- 
port a large number of tuberculous 
children of school age. And 


“WHEREAS, A great many more 
children come from poor overcrowded 
homes, where tuberculosis exists, and 
do not receive proper food, sufficient 
air and sunlight, and are in conse- 
quence suspected or predisposed tuber- 
culous cases. And 


“WHEREAS, We are in a sense, 
throwing away thousands of dollars an- 
nually on the education of these 
neglected children, inasmuch as they 
die before they become of service to 
the community. Therefore, be it 


“RESOLVED, That we follow the 
example of other large cities in estab- 
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lishing the ‘Out-door School’ in connec- 
tion with our public school system, co- 
operating with the other interested or- 
ganizations by furnishing the school 
with the teacher, desks, and the neces- 
sary school equipment.” 

Thus began the out-door school. The 
old idea, an outgrowth of the sani- 
torium method, of conducting open-air 
classes in unheated rooms no matter 
how cold the weather, has long been 
outmoded and the temperature in the 
classroom is now held between 65 and 
70 degrees Fahrenheit, with a constant 
air change. i 

The classes as ‘conducted in this city 
have emphasized three factors—fresh 
air, food, and rest. Since it has been 
the contention of some of the examin- 
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ing doctors that rest is more essential 
than food, experiments are now being 
made in this direction. There is no 
state subsidy for these classes. The 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors 
bearing the entire expense of food and 
transportation. 

Grades one through eight establish 
the school program, although some of 
the children in the open air classes re- 
cite with the pupils in the ordinary 
classrooms. The tuberculosis division 
of the health department determines 
the personnel of the class, and a rigid 
health program is carried on by the 
school nurses. Weekly weights and 
daily temperatures are an important 
matter of discussion, the children often 
keeping their own charts as a matter 
of health consciousness. There are eight 
open air classes. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


The beginnings of corrective speech 
work in Milwaukee, as described by 
one of its first teachers, Miss Mary 
Zassenhaus, was accidental. The work 
started originally at the South Division 
High School where a class for the deaf 
was housed. Mr. Harry Coblentz, con- 
cerned by the number of high school 
pupils using poor and incorrect speech, 
succeeded in having the special teacher 
for the deaf then stationed in that 
school give special attention to those 
pupils in need of speech correction. 
The work grew rapidly, at one time 
being confined entirely to the central 
school for the deaf, then later it was 
spread throughout the city, which is 
the plan followed now. 

Special legislation regarding work in 
speech correction was effected by the 
Wisconsin legislature in 1913. This was 
because of the interest aroused 
throughout the state by the success of 
the work in Milwaukee. The legisla- 
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tion allowed a small subsidy for the 
special speech classes; but in late years, 
since this has had to be prorated, the 
amount for each class is quite limited. 

The speech teachers in Milwaukee 
visit about fifty per cent of the schools. 
Severe cases from those schools not 
having speech work are transferred to 
a school where it is offered. Our speech 
teachers, being specialists in the work, 
must limit their activities to those chil- 
dren whose speech problems are so dif- 
ferent from those presented by a child 
with normal speech that the classroom 
teacher finds herself not equipped by 
training or experience to handle them. 
It is hoped, however, that in the future 
the speech teacher may be able to ex- 
tend her activities to assist the class- 
room teacher in carrying on what might 
be called a speech hygiene program. 
The activities are also to be extended 
to the hard-of-hearing children that 
would profit more by remaining in a 
normal situation rather than by being 
transferred to the central school for 
the deaf. 


MENTALLY AND EDUCATIONALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


The basic principles which form the 
foundation for much of Milwaukee’s 
practice with regard to special services 
for children are to be found largely in 
two reports made some years ago. The 
first is that of the special survey made 
by Dr. Max C. Schlopp, director of the 
clearing House for Mental Defectives of 
New York City under the date of 
August 1, 1914. The second report is 
that of the late Dr. Fred Kuhlmann, 
former director of the Division of Re- 
search, Minnesota State Department of 
Public Instruction. These two reports 
suggested the patterns that have very 
largely guided Milwaukee’s handling 
of special services for children. The 
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first of these laid down the framework 
for the present Milwaukee County 
Guidance Clinic, while the second 
recommended our present organization 
of special classes. 

Dr. Kuhlmann’s plan for two types 
of special classes, B and C, was adopted 
by the school board in September, 1916, 
the C classes to accommodate mentally 
retarded children and the B classes 
those educationally retarded. 

Although a number of special classes 
were being maintained in Milwaukee 
at that time, a reorganization was ef- 
fected immediately. No state subsidy 
for either of these types of classes was 
forthcoming then, but a wide appeal 
from educators throughout the state 
caused the State Department of Public 
Instruction to foster such a bill, which 
passed the Legislature in 1917, carry- 
ing with it a substantial appropriation. 
Wisconsin aids for handicapped chil- 
dren are based on the theory that the 
community should spend the same per 
capita on all children, and that the state 
should pay the excess costs to educate 
a handicapped child. 

Superintendent Milton C. Potter, in 
his 1939 report, interprets the special 
classes for mentally defective and 
pedagogically retarded children as they 
are organized in Milwaukee today. 
Gradual changes have taken place and 
the program broadened to meet the de- 
mand of the growing school population 
from 52,378 in 1917 to 83,000 in 1940. 
The principles set forth in the surveys, 
however, have been strictly observed. 

Not only are there children that are 
unable to profit from ordinary teaching 
because of physical handicaps, but there 
are some that cannot profit from the 
usual type of teaching because of men- 
tal handicaps. Repeated failure serves 
only to discourage such children and 
to develop the beginnings of embittered 
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social attitudes. It does nothing to en- 
able them to cope more successfully in 
life with those that are more fortunate- 
ly endowed by nature. Some of these 
children require the services of psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, nurses, or so- 
cial workers, while others require 
teachers that are specially trained in 
the techniques of adjusting instruction 
to the needs of the slow-learning child. 
Many so-called problem children re- 
quiring the services of a psychologist or 
psychiatrist must be withdrawn from 
regular classes and taught by special 
methods or given special treatment. If 
neglected, they are likely to become 
much more of a problem to society as 
they grow up than they now present as 
children. 

If not recognized early in life and 
properly handled, problem children are 
quite likely to furnish new recruits for 
the ranks of the juvenile delinquents 
and the criminals. If their peculiar dif- 
ficulties are not properly recognized, 
slow-learning children lose interest in 
school work, become discouraged, and 
seek to quit school at the first oppor- 
tunity. Such children, when grown to 
adulthood lacking sufficient education, 
help to swell the ranks of those unable 
to find a job. It is necessary, therefore, 
that we have special classes with spe- 
cial curricula and specially trained 
teachers for those that learn slowly in 
order that they may not become dis- 
couraged and may continue in school 
so long as they are able to profit by it. 
Equalizing educational opportunity for 
such children requires special instruc- 
tion and special facilities of various 
kinds. 

Some children are less advanced, be- 
cause of late entrance, than would nor- 
mally be expected. Others again lose 
considerable time through moving from 
one section of the city to another or 
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from city to city. Very often a child 
falls behind because of illness that 
forces him to remain out of school for 
some little time. Even a child out fora 
short time may become hopelessly be- 
fuddled unless he is fortunate enough 
to be in the hands of a discerning 
teacher that is quick to recognize the 
importance of what he missed during 
his absence and provides him with the 
necessary individual help. Throughout 
the entire city daily special-help per- 
iods are provided for children in need 
of such assistance. Very often, how- 
ever, it is desirable to segregate such 
children in special classes where num- 
bers will be few and much individual 
attention can be given by the teacher. 
For children that are slow to learn or 
that have fallen behind their normal 
grades as well as for those that seem 
unable to make a normal progress, spe- 
cial B and primary project classes are 


provided. At the present time more 
than 750 children are enrolled in such 


classes. Children in these classes are 
carefully tested to determine their ac- 
tual instructional needs, and efforts are 
made to adjust the teaching to the level 
of the individual child. Many of them 
are children that are unable to profit 
sufficiently in regular classes and that 
would only become a burden upon the 
teacher and the other members of the 
class, to say nothing of their own dis- 
couragement at the apparent futility of 
their efforts. When children, as a re- 
sult of illness, irregular attendance, 
foreign language handicaps, or other 
reasons, are unable to keep pace with 


their classmates, they are almost cer- 


tain to lose interest in school work. If 
they happen to be children that are 
naturally slow in learning, they are 
even more likely to become discour- 
aged. For such children the special 
class serves a very important function 
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in equalizing educational opportunity. 
In the case of children in special B 
classes, contact is maintained with nor- 
mal children by enrolling the B’s in at 
least one or two regular class subjects 
in the school that he attends. Older 
pupils receive one or more periods of 
instruction in shop or household arts 
each week, while in most classes an ac- 
tivity program is maintained for the 
younger children leading toward read- 
ing, language, numbers and other 
phases of school work. Children in spe- 
cial B classes are returned to regular 
classes whenever their progress seams 
to warrant. Many of these whose prog- 
ress does not warrant such return even- 
tually gravitate toward the junior trade 
schools which were organized primarily 
to meet the needs of children with spe- 
cial difficulties or whose interests in- 
cline more toward mechanical and trade 
pursuits than toward book learning. 

Children whose rate of development 
is such that there is little likelihood 
that they will ever be able to adjust 
themselves to regular school work and 
that require constant supervision are 
assigned to special C classes. In these 
classes academic studies are pursued 
only in very simplified form and to the 
limit of the child’s capacity. Instruc- 
tion is almost entirely individual, the 
aim being to provide each child with 
work adapted to his needs. Much em- 
phasis is placed upon habit formation 
and upon industrial or manual work. 
Pupils are admitted to special C classes 
at any time during the year, but only 
on the basis of psychological examina- 
tion. 


JUNIOR TRADE SCHOOLS 


The junior trade schools for boys and 
girls had their beginning in 1921 when 
the state legislature moved the com- 
pulsory school attendance age from 
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fourteen to sixteen. This turned back 
into the schools an enormous number 
of boys and girls that had already be- 
come satisfactorily adjusted in in- 
dustry, as well as many that had left 
school at the age of fourteen, a common 
occurrence in those days. From a base- 
ment room of ten boys, junior trade 
schools have expanded until today they 
house over 2000 students in four well- 
equipped schools, two for boys and two 
for girls. The junior trade schools are 
best described in Superintendent Pot- 
ter’s annual report. 


Both the junior and the senior trade 
schools recognize the fact that children 
that are not interested in academic pur- 
suits or that are unable to profit ade- 
quately from book learning do not have 
equal opportunity when compared with 
normal children, unless special forms 
of education are provided for them. A 
city that offered only an academic type 
of high school curriculum training for 
all today could scarcely claim that it 
was making adequate provisions for 
equalizing educational opportunity. 
Both Milwaukee and the State of Wis- 
consin have long recognized that if 
those that are unable to profit from an 
academic curriculum are to attain any 
form of educational parity with those 
that go to college, they must be given 
some type of training that will aid them 
in their preparation for holding a job. 


It is generally recognized among edu- 
cators and psychologists that when it 
comes to the acquisition of manual or 
mechanical skills children that have 
difficulty in mastering the usual type of 
academic learning are not necessarily 
slower or less apt than other children. 
Not infrequently such children not only 
benefit greatly from instruction in in- 
dustrial subjects but often exceed their 
academic superiors in this field. Dif- 
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ferences in learning rates and differ- 
ences in aptitudes for academic and in- 
dustrial pursuits and differences in 
taste make necessary different curri- 
culum offerings, for the student that is 
not interested in algebra or Latin or 
that is unable to profit from them may 
have within him the necessary requi- 
sites for making of an excellent sales- 
man or a first-class shop foreman. 


The demand for differentiated types 
of instruction is indicated by the large 
enrollments that we find today in such 
subjects as art, music, commercial sub- 
jects, household arts, and industrial 
arts. A rich offering of electives is re- 
quired to supply whatever training may 
be necessary to enable each individual 
to utilize the peculiar talents with 
which nature has endowed him. 


Present day schools not only en- 
deavor to give adequate recognition to 
differences in rate of learning but also 
to differences in interest and in prob- 
able life occupation. Years ago when 
jobs were plentiful and any boy could 
find a job whenever he left school, edu- 
cators were less concerned about the 
boy’s particular aptitude or interest. 
If he did not like what the school had 
to offer, he was free to leave. Under 
present conditions, however, when the 
compulsory attendance law requires 
that the child remain in school until the 
end of the semester in which he be- 
comes eighteen years of age, common 
decency, if nothing else, requires that 
the interests of the child be given re- 
spectful and_ serious' consideration. 
With thousands of different kinds of oc- 
cupations and activities in which peo- 
ple engage today it is to be, expected 
that any high school student body will 
exhibit a wide range of interests and 
aspirations among its members. To 
make it possible for the student to fol- 
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low his natural interests and inclina- 
tions there must be a rich variety of 
curriculum offerings. In the days when 
high schools had few graduates and 
most of those that managed to survive 
until graduation day entered the pro- 
fessions, little objection was voiced to 
a curriculum limited almost entirely to 
Latin, mathematics, English, and sci- 
ence. Under the changed conditions 
of today such a curriculum, however, is 
far from adequate and fails to meet the 
needs of those that may be interested in 
commercial, industrial, or artistic pur- 
suits. It is because of the fact that the 
tastes of so many students run toward 
these latter fields today that we find 
such large enrollments in the trade and 
technical high schools, as previously 
pointed out, and in the commercial, in- 
dustrial arts, and fine arts courses in 
high schools. Only through giving stu- 
dents whose tastes run in these direc- 
tions an opportunity to pursue studies 
along the line of their special interests 
may anything approaching equality of 
opportunity be claimed for them. 

The junior trade schools were organ- 
ized primarily to care for boys and that 
seemed designated to find their future 
in industrial pursuits. Admission is 
open to any child, other than a special C 
child, that has completed the regular 
sixth grade course or that will become 
fourteen during the semester. It is also 
open to boys and girls of junior high 
school age that look forward to a trade 
or technical training, and to graduates 


of any public or parochial elementary 
school. 


The program of the junior trade 
schools places a large amount of stress 
upon industrial subjects and a lesser 
amount upon the so-called regular sub- 
jects. A rich program of art, music, and 
extra-curricular activities is also in- 
cluded. The program of the boys in- 
cludes ten weekly shop periods of forty- 
five minutes each, devoted to such sub- 
jects as household mechanics, wood 
work, bench metal, electricity, and 
printing. For the girls, trade work is 
centered around home activities, much 
of it having to do with proper feeding 
and clothing of the family. 


At present there are four junior trade 
schools in operation—two for boys and 
two for girls. At both of these schools 
for girls, a nursery school and a kinder- 
garten accommodating children from 
three to six years of age, under trained 
kindergarten teachers, is maintained. 
These rooms serve as a training ground 
for junior trade school girls who ob- 
serve and assist in the care and training 
of little children as a part of their own 
school training. Graduates from junior 
trade schools are admitted to sopho- 
more rating in the senior trade schools. 
The majority, however, continue their 
training at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School where they are able to apply the 
elemental education already acquired 
to the kind of occupation they plan to 
pursue. 


Education for Individual Needs 


From the standpoint of employers, more than 54 per cent of all jobs in Grand Haven 
(Michigan) require an eighth grade education or less; less than 27 per cent require high 


school graduation; less than 4 per cent require -college graduation. 


However, 64 per cent 


require training either through an organized vocational training program or through ex- 


perience on the job. 
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Wisconsin’s Program 


for Its Handicapped Children 





THE compulsory education laws of 
the past fifty years have brought into 
the schools as Cubberly has stated, 
“children that have no aptitude for 
book learning, and many children of in- 
ferior mental qualities. Still more, 
they have brought into the school the 
crippled, tuberculous, deaf, epileptic, 
and blind, as well as the sick, needy, 
and physically unfit.” 

All the children have been assigned 
to the schools for educational purposes. 
No other governmental agency has all 
the children from all the homes. The 
school census includes all regardless of 
their physical, mental, or general wel- 
fare conditions. There was a time 
when educators could discuss the de- 
sirability of making the school fit the 
child. That time has passed. Today 
the school must fit the child and not the 
child the school. 

This attempt to meet the needs of the 
child is of comparatively recent origin. 
It is the essence of democracy and there 
is no better test of democracy in educa- 
tion than the answer given in practice 
to such a question as: does your school 
assist every child in your community to 
achieve as much as his capacity, effort, 
and character will permit? Are you 
providing for your slow learners and 
your fast ones? for your deaf and your 
musically gifted? for your physically 
strong and for your crippled? There 
are two ends to the string of capacity 
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and ability—the blind are at one end of 
the vision string and the discriminating 
eyes of the artist are at the other. This 
respect for each individual’s capacity 
and individuality is fundamental to a 
program of education for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The history of the education for the 
handicapped in Wisconsin extends to 
the earliest years of its statehood. The 
Wisconsin legislature of 1850 passed an 
act incorporating the Wisconsin Insti- 
tute for the Blind and made a tax levy 
for its maintenance. Two years later, 
1852, the Wisconsin Institute for the 
Education of the Deaf was established 
by legislative act and the year 1885 saw 
the creation of day schools for the deaf 
and an appropriation of one hundred 
dollars for each child enrolled. To Wis- 
consin belongs the honor of having in- 
stituted the first state position of super- 
visor of the handicapped, when in 1901 
the position of state supervisor for the 
deaf was created; 1907 saw supervision 
for the blind; 1913 for the speech de- 
fective; 1917 for the mentally retarded; 
and 1927 a supervisor for the education 
of the crippled. The first legislative ap- 
propriation for crippled children, one of 
$7,500.00, was made in 1911. Again, in 
1939, the Wisconsin legislature passed 
a forward-looking act, which created a 
bureau for handicapped children, the 
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organization of which is indicated in the 
following diagram. 


OUR STATE ORGANIZATION 


The present Wisconsin state program 
for handicapped children provides laws 
and appropriations for (1) transporta- 
tion, (2) boarding homes and their 
supervision, (3) for admission and ex- 
clusion from schools, (4) for a census 
of the handicapped, (5) for the attend- 
ance of nonresident children in special 
classes in other districts, (6) for teacher 
training and certification, (7) for cur- 
riculum adaptations, and (8) for state 
supervision, There are a number of 
principles that underlie the organiza- 
tion of education for the handicapped 
in Wisconsin. 

1. Computsory Epucation. Com- 
pulsory education implies not only at- 
tendance in some school but also pro- 
vision for adequate educational facili- 
ties. Thus, a child may not only be 
compelled to attend school, but the dis- 


in the district, or in another by paying 
tuition to it. Many districts, both rural 
and urban, employ home teachers; 
others pay for correspondence courses 
for both high school and elementary 
school pupils. Thus, Wisconsin en- 
deavors to provide appropriate educa- 
tional facilities for all her children. 


2. ScHoou Centers. Wisconsin seems 
to have either by design or chance or- 
ganized its program for the education 
of the handicapped around centers. 
There are eleven orthopedic schools in 
the state; twenty-seven cities offer 
speech correction; twenty-three cities 
have day schools for the deaf. A child 
that is deaf, for example, and that does 
not live in any one of the twenty-three 
cities with day schools for the deaf, 
may attend school in one of these cen- 
ters and have his tuition paid by his 
home municipality. The state will as- 
sist up to one hundred fifty dollars per 
year with either his maintenance or 


trict may provide facilities, in excess transportation. Similar provisions are 
of those for the regular school, either made for the low-vision children, 
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speech defective, and crippled. There 
is no special maintenance or transporta- 
tion for nonresident mentally retarded 
children. The map on this page 
gives the location of all centers, except 
Milwaukee, and the types of educa- 
tion offered in each. 
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A third prin- 


3. FINANCIAL AID. 
ciple in the Wisconsin program is the 
granting of state subsidies on the ex- 


cess cost principle. That is, the local 
community is expected to maintain an 
equal educational expenditure for all 
children regardless of their condition 
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and the state will pay the amount that 
it costs to educate a handicapped child 
more than it costs for a nonhandi- 
capped one. Appropriations are made 
by the legislature for state subventions 
to districts that provide approved edu- 
cational facilities. 


4. Locan AvToNomy. Another 
principle in Wisconsin’s program is that 
of providing as much local au- 
tonomy as possible in the organization 
and administration of classes that have 
been set up by a community to meet 
the special needs of certain children. 
Each community is granted as much 
freedom as is consistent with state-wide 
solidarity and coordination of purposes 
and activities. Each community is 
somewhat different from every other 
community and for the state to fail to 
provide for community adjustments 
would be as great an error as for a 
community to fail to make provisions 
for adjustments for individual chil- 
dren. 


9. Exicrprity. A fifth principle in 
the Wisconsin plan is that every 
teacher will be concerned with the 
whole child. We believe that when 
special classes are established they 
should be in either a junior high school 
or an elementary school and that the 
elementary and special supervisors of 
the city system should be concerned 
with the curricula being offered and in 
the progress of the children in both 
special and regular classes. This is the 
practice in most cities. We believe that 
no child should be removed from his 
regular classes until a committee of 
experts—his teacher, physician, nurse, 
principal, and psychologist, or what- 
ever talent is available—shall have 
concluded that the child’s needs can- 
not be adequately met in the regular 
classroom. The criterion for a special 
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class should not be the number of chil- 
dren that are presently enrolled but 
the number whose special needs have 
been met and overcome to the extent 
that they may return to the regular 
classes and progress with them. There 
is constant need to evaluate the work 
of the special classes in this regard as 
well as in the economic efficiency of 
its pupils that are now in the industrial 
life of the community. Space will not 
permit presentation of state studies on 
post-school adjustments of handi- 
capped children. For the purpose of 
child study and placement we provide 
a child study outline that has these 
general headings: (a) physical his- 
tory, (b) social history, (c) education- 
al history, and (d) significant test and 
examination data. 


RELATED SERVICES 


Foster Homes. A rather significant 
and essential feature of the Wisconsin 
program is the provision for nonresi- 
dent children to attend school in city 
centers, with state assistance in main- 
tenance of all types except the mental- 
ly retarded. This makes available for 
rural children the same educational 
facilities that exist for the urban child. 
All boarding homes are supervised by 
a social worker that is a member of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
or by a representative of the State Wel- 
fare Department with whom a work- 
ing agreement exists for this purpose. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICA- 
TION. The state has provided at Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College special 
courses leading to a degree for the 
training of teachers for the deaf and for 
the mentally retarded. The University 
of Wisconsin has courses leading to a 
degree for physiotherapists and for 
speech correctionists. All teachers for 
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handicapped children are certificated by 
the state superintendent and must meet 
the requirements that he has estab- 
lished. The basic qualification for any 
teacher of the handicapped is considered 
to be a certificate in elementary or 
junior high school education, plus spe- 
cial training in the field. 

ENUMERATING AND REPORTING. The 
state law requires that all county 
superintendents and all city super- 
intendents shall report annually to the 
state superintenrent all handicapped 
children in their respective jurisdic- 
tional areas. These reports are made 
on forms provided by the state super- 
intendent. Field workers from the de- 
partment are also available for the dis- 
covery of children with special educa- 
tional needs. There are at the present 
time the names of more than 30,000 
children in Wisconsin listed with the 
bureau for handicapped children. 


PROVISIONS FOR STATE SUPERVISION. 
State supervision is not only for those 
communities with special classes but 
also for any community, rural or urban, 
upon request so far as time will permit. 
During the year 1940-41 the supervisor 
of the mentally retarded worked with 
county superintendents and with city 
superintendents. Help is also extended 
through correspondence and through 
publications. The supervisory staff 
visit schools, survey community needs, 
write material for publication, and co- 
operate with local communities wishing 
better plans. 


Provisions FoR MeEpIcAL COooPERA- 
TION. It is a rather incomplete pro- 
gram for the education of the handi- 
capped that is not closely tied into that 
of health. The State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin has for several years ap- 
pointed a committee of physicians that 
act as a medical advisory committee to 
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the bureau for handicapped children, 
This committee has been of inestimable 
value especially in the area of hearing 
and crippling conditions. A member 
of the State Board of Health is a mem- 
ber of the committee on hearing sur- 
veys. This committee meets with staff 
members. 


OTHER AGENCIES AND FACILITIES 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


STATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS. Wis- 
consin has a residential school for the 
deaf and one for the blind. A commit- 
tee composed of members of the staffs 
of these schools and teachers of the day 
schools plus others, such as representa- 
tives of the teacher training depart- 
ments, comprise a state-wide commit- 
tee to study and suggest improvements 
in the state’s program of education for 
these two types of children. This com- 
mittee has been meeting frequently for 
two years and hopes to publish a re- 
port during 1942. The committee has 
already done much to better the pro- 
gram of education for the deaf, the 
blind, and the low-visioned children in 
Wisconsin. The prospects of a unified 
organization of day and residential 
schools is most promising. 


REHABILITATION. Wisconsin has es- 
tablished separate agencies to develop 
its programs for vocational rehabilita- 
tion and the education of handicapped 
children. Both of these agencies are 
concerned with the physically handi- 
capped, and frequently serve the same 
person, but seldom at the same time 
and then for only a short period. 
In our state there is a rather closely 
knit cooperative program between the 
division of rehabilitation and‘ the bur- 
eau for handicapped children. The 
bureau for handicapped children at 
regular intervals reports to the re- 
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habilitation division all children of 
specified age or that have completed the 
high school course. The pupil files of 
the bureau are at all times open for 
the use of the staff of the rehabilita- 
tion division. At this writing, the re- 
habilitation division employs twenty- 
eight teachers for homebound persons 
sixteen years of age and over. There 
is a state appropriation of $25,000 for 
this purpose. Through this program it 
is possible to arrange for both the edu- 
cational and vocational needs of older 
homebound handicapped children. 


EXTENSION COURSES AND HOME 
TEACHERS. It is permissible under Wis- 
consin law for a district to employ 
home teachers for children that are 
confined to their homes or to pay for 
correspondence courses when such a 
means is thought to be desirable to 
bring educational opportunities to a 
child. 

PROVISIONS FOR THE SOCIALLY MAL- 
ADJUSTED. There is no special program 
for the re-education of the socially 
handicapped child as a part of the pub- 
lic school system. Every good school, 
of course, does much in this area both 
in a curative and in a preventive way. 
In Wisconsin the extremely socially 
handicapped child may through court 
action become the responsibility of the 
Welfare Department. 


SOME PURPOSES FOR A PROGRAM 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Some of the purposes of a program 
for the education of the handicapped 
are: 

HuMANITARIAN. The child with a 
disability has the same longing for suc- 
cess, for self-expression, and for self- 
realization, as do all children. 

Many, many extremely 
children develop into 


EcoNomIc. 
handicapped 
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self-supporting, independent, success- 
ful men and women. Money spent in 
rehabilitating the health and well-being 
of a child earns society large dividends 
when that child becomes an adult. 


HEALTH. The examination of men 
enlisting in the army again calls to our 
attention the need for caring for child 
disabilities—teeth, eyes, ears, hearts, 
and crippling conditions—disabilities 
that lead to the rejection of men as 
soldiers and lower their efficiency as 
producers and members of society. 


EpucaTion oF Aputts. The sight of 
a child that is unable to run or play 
strikes a note of sympathy in all adults. 
There are other children that are 
handicapped by disease whose needs 
are as great but who have failed to 
receive attention because their dis- 
abilities are not observed. It is essen- 
tial that a program for handicapped 
children make provision for the educa- 
tion of adults, and especially the im- 
mediate family. Poliomyelitis is an ex- 
cellent example of this. The recovery 
of a child that has been damaged by 
this disease is largely dependent upon 
his early care and by the re-education 
of his muscles over a long period of 
time. Heart disease, diabetes, weak 
eyes, poor hearing, deficient teeth, are 
good examples of childhood ailments 
that sap vitality during the years of 
physical growth. Adults must be made 
conscious of the handicaps that they 
are permitting to pile up because of 
neglect of childhood needs. 


EpucaTion. The handicapped child 
must receive a basic education and 
must learn to apply it if he is to avoid 
adult dependency. The basic education 


‘of a handicapped child is necessarily 


more individual and so more expensive 
than that of the nonhandicapped child. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Wisconsin Legislation 
Regarding Exceptional Children 


‘THE basic provisions in the Wis- 
consin school law are laid down in the 
constitution, adopted in 1848. These 
provisions have been of great sig- 
nificance in setting the fundamental 
patterns of school administration in 
the state. Under the constitution the 
“supervision of public instruction shall 
be vested in a state superintendent and 
such other officers as the legislature 
shall direct.” The state superintendent, 
therefore, is a constitutional officer, 
elected (as amended in 1902) for a 
four-year term in an nonpartisan elec- 
tion. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES. The 
following principles regarding educa- 
tion are, explicitly or implicitly, con- 
stitutional: (1) universal free edu- 
cation for children from four to twenty 
years of age; (2) organization of the 
state into district schools; (3) support 
of the schools through taxation levied 
by cities and towns; (4) uniformity, 
as far as practicable, among districts; 
(5) responsibility vested in the state 
for: 

a. legislation affecting the schools 

b. general supervision by a super- 

intendent responsible directly to 
the electorate 

c. participation in support of the 

common schools. 


Harold M. Williams 


GENERAL LEGISLATION 


The debates at the constitutional 
convention clearly reveal the two in- 
fluences at work in setting this pattern, 
the old New England principle of local 
autonomy and the then new experi- 
ments of Massachusetts and New York 
in more centralized control. Pursuant 
to this constitutional plan, legislation 
has been mandatory or permissive. 
Mandatory legislation has dealt primar- 
ily with setting minimum standards. 
Permissive legislation has dealt largely 
with the provisions for facilities above 
this minimum undertaken under local 
initiative. The bulk of legislation for 
the exceptional child is, therefore, per- 
missive. 

Generally speaking, the provision of 
special facilities has arisen in response 
to specific needs. In Wisconsin, each 
of its existing services was independent- 
ly established during its ninety-odd 
years of statehcod. State appropria- 
tions for each educational service are 
still specifically granted. More recent- 
ly, however, there has been a tendency 
toward integration. In the education 
of exceptional children this tendency 
may be noted in the establishment of 
a central bureau for handicapped chil- 
dren in the Department of Public In- 
struction, and in the transfer of the 
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schools for the blind and deaf to this 
department. This administrative cen- 
tralization of state services to handi- 
capped children did not, however, in 
any way enhance previously existing 
state authority. 

Much of the legislation regarding ex- 
ceptional children is implicit in the 
general school law. The following dis- 
cussion, therefore, will draw from both. 


MANDATORY LEGISLATION. The state 
is completely divided into school dis- 
tricts. Each district must maintain a 
common shool. Mandatory legislation 
affecting the school district is not con- 
fined, however, to the maintenance of 
a common school. Where a _ district 
does not maintain additional facilities, 
including secondary schools as well as 
various types of special schools and 
classes, it incurs a different type of re- 
sponsibility. In general such a school 


district is required to meet the normal 


costs of education for children that 
qualify beyond its local facilities and 
up to certain legal limitations (age, high 
school graduation, and so forth). This 
obligation it meets through the pay- 
ment of tuition by its own municipal- 
ity to the school district receiving the 
child. General tuition has recently 
been set at actual cost, in place of the 
previous arbitrary figure. An excep- 
tion exists in the case of the state 
schools for the blind and deaf where 
the costs of education are borne entire- 
ly by the state. 


CHILD accounTING. The clerk of the 
school district must take a census an- 
nually of all children between the ages 
of four and twenty. In addition, city 
and county superintendents must re- 
port handicapped children under their 
jurisdiction annually to the state super- 
intendent, stating, for any child not at- 
tending school, the reason for nonat- 
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tendance. The age limits are from 
birth to twenty-one years. 


The various branches of the state and 
local boards of health also have re- 
sponsibility for reporting certain types 
of disease, communicable and other- 
wise. In addition, members of health 
departments have broad responsibility 
for investigating child neglect, non- 
attendance at school, crippling and 
other handicaps, where other officers 
are not employed. Attending physi- 
cians also are required to report vari- 
ous types of communicable and other 
diseases, including congenital deform- 
ity. Such reports are submitted to the 
State Board of Health. In the case of 
crippled children they are reported 
also to the bureau for handicapped 
children in the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


The accounting for dependent and 
neglected children is largely in the 
hands of the local juvenile courts, ex- 
cept after commitment at which time 
they come under the charge of the 
various state institutions. It is interest- 
ing to note that counties may organize 
children’s boards which have the duty 
of investigating the conditions sur- 
rounding mentally defective, depend- 
ent, neglected, delinquent, and il- 
legitimate children and of taking every 
reasonable action within their power 
to secure the benefit of all laws enacted 
for their benefit. 


ATTENDANCE. It is compulsory upon 
the guardian of the child, under pen- 
alty, to cause him to attend some school 
after he has reach the age of seven. 
The upper limit varies somewhat, since 
the basic age limitation is affected by 


the child’s school attainment, employ- 


ment, and by the facilities available in 
the district. The schools must accept 
children from four to twenty years of 
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age. The schools for the deaf and 
blind, however, must accept the child 
between the ages of eight and twenty- 
five. The general attendance law ap- 
plies to all children. 

suitable 


The provisions covering 


education have not been systematized. 
There is a provision in the law, that 
permits an appeal to the court in the 
case of the blind and deaf, if the par- 
ents neglect or refuse “suitable educa- 


tion.” A clause also specifically states 
that the compulsory education law ap- 
plies to all physically handicapped chil- 
dren eligible to attend a special class. 
This legislation applies to the child’s 
guardians. There is no mandatory 
legislation, such as exists in some 
states, requiring the schools to set up 
special facilities. What compulsion 
exists is applied through the tuition 
law. 


Exc.Lusion. The compulsory attend- 
ance law is waived for children “not in 
proper physical or mental condition to 
attend school.” The statement of this 
law implies, however, merely the 
exemption of the guardian from the 
penalities of the law. In other words, 
the child is excused from school at- 
tendance, not excluded, as far as the 
school is concerned. A_ physician’s 
certifiate is adequate evidence. 

A school board may expel a child 
“whenever it shall find him guilty of 
persistent refusal or neglect to obey 
the rules and become satisfied that the 
interests of the school demand his ex- 
pulsion.” In such case written notifica- 
tion of the parents is required. The 
parent may then appeal to the state 
superintendent. An appeal from his 
decision may also be taken to the cir- 
cuit court. This leaves the initiative 
largely in the guardian’s hands. 

The status of the child that has been 
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expelled from school is not clear. Pre- 
sumably the parent is still obliged to 
“cause him to attend some school.” 
Exclusion is, therefore, discretionary, 
upon sufficient evidence, rather than 
by any arbitrary standard. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


PERMISSIVE LOCAL FACILITIES. Per- 
missive legislation exists for the estab- 
lishment of many local facilities. A 
school board may (1) establish high 
schools, and, under certain circum- 
stances, trade schools; (2) transport all 
pupils; (3) set up lunch facilities; (4) 
provide special classes for the visually 
handicapped, deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, crippled or otherwise physically 
handicapped, mentally handicapped 
and defective of speech, and for the 
malnourished; (5) provide teachers for 
the home-bound physically handi- 
capped. 

A local municipality may also, under 
certain circumstances, organize a vo- 
cational school (separate from the pub- 
lic school system). Existing legisla- 
tion, therefore, permits a school dis- 
trict to maintain a fairly elaborate sys- 
tem of education for exceptional chil- 
dren if it so desires. 

STATE PARTICIPATION. The general 
function of the State Department of 
Public Instruction falls into two close- 
ly related parts, supervision and equal- 
ization of costs. The common schools 
are required to meet certain standards 
set either by statute or by regulations 
of the state superintendent. ' 

With state participation in the costs 
of education, there has béen included 
as a part of the state superintendent’s 
general supervisory duties, the power 
of approval of schools for state aid. In 
the common and_high schools these 
aids are, by intent, equalization aids, 
and are so-called in the common 
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There are, in addition, state 
aids for transportation. In the case of 
handicapped children, however, an- 
other form of equalization is achieved 
through the principle of excess costs. 
While the local school board pays the 
normal cost of education as described 
above, state appropriations have been 
made to meet costs in excess of this 
These the state is obligated 


schools. 


amount. 


to pay within the limits of legislative 
appropriation for any biennium and 
within certain maxima per child. The 
following limits are set on excess cost 
per 180 days attendance: 


1. For resident children: handi- 
capped in vision, hearing, or speech, 
$250; orthopedic, $300; mentally handi- 
capped, $100. 

2. For nonresident children: handi- 
capped in vision, hearing or speech, 
$400; orthopedic, $450." These moneys 
may be spent for salaries of qualified 
teachers, maintenance or _ transporta- 
tion, special such 
other expenses as are approved by the 
state superintendent. The calculation 
of excess cost has, as opposed to the 
general tuition law, an arbitrary base. 
This base is $70 per 180 days attend- 
ance for resident children, $55 for non- 
resident children. The state also offers 
transportation aids. 


equipment, and 


BurEAU FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 
The state program for handicapped 
children was originally administered 
through various supervisors in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In 
1939, however, the legislature created 
in the Department a bureau for handi- 
capped children for the coordination of 
all such services. Provision was made 
for a director, with the status of as- 


‘There is no appropriation for maintenance 
or transportation of nonresident mentally 
handicapped. 
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sistant superintendent, and for super- 
visors for the various areas, as well 
as other personnel necessary to per- 
form duties assigned by the state super- 
intendent. 

The duties of the director are, in 
general, specified as follows: (1) to 
assume responsibility for the services 
established under the Department of 
Public Instruction for handicapped 
children in day classes and resident 
schools. This includes responsibility 
for maintenance or transportation of 
resident and nonresident physically 
handicapped children; (2) to audit 
expenditures for such services; (3) to 
assemble records, approve applica- 
tions, and arrange for hospital care of 
crippled children eligible for state aid; 
(4) to administer any federal aids 
available for academic instruction in 
special classes, and for medical care of 
crippled children; (5) to determine 
standards of eligibility to special 
classes, and to supervise the work 
therein. 


APPROPRIATIONS. Where local facili- 
ties have been created and where they 
have been approved by the state super- 
intendent, state funds are available in 
the following amounts annually 
(1941-42): 

1. For classes for the deaf, blind, and 

defective of speech, $145,000. 

. For otherwise physically disabled 
children, $125,000. 

. For classes for the mentally de- 
fective, $55,000. 

. For aid to counties for transporta- 
tion to and from Wisconsin Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, $2,500. 

. For administration of the crippled 
children’s division, $10,450. 

There is also appropriated for the 
state schools for the blind and deaf, 
$283,190. 
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THE SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED. Socially 
handicapped children are classed as 
neglected, dependent, or delinquent. 
Protection of the child inheres 
in the parent or guardian until 
one of these charges is_ sustained 
in the juvenile court. The defini- 
tion of these terms is sufficiently broad, 
however, that much preventive care is 
possible where the community and 
court so desire. Where there is actual 
transfer of guardianship, such children 
may be educated either in public 
schools, if in foster homes, or in state 
schools under the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


THE GIFTED. There has been no spe- 
cific legal recognition of the gifted. 
Regulations regarding courses of study 
and so on are sufficiently flexible to 
allow almost unlimited local initiative 
in this matter. No specific state aids 
are provided. 


FACILITIES OUTSIDE THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


INSTITUTIONS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT 
oF Pusiic WELFAaRE. Institutions under 
the Department of Public Welfare in- 
clude two colonies and training schools 
for the feeble-minded and epileptic, a 
state industrial school for boys and one 
for girls, and a state school for de- 


pendent children. Each of these in- 
stitutions must maintain educational 
facilities for all children of suitable 
capacity. Entrance to these institu- 
tions is by court commitment. 


There is no means whereby a child 
may receive institutional care without 
transfer of guardianship, as is the case 
in some states. Commitment is specific, 
to a given institution, rather than gen- 
eral, to the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 


WISCONSIN GENERAL HospITAu. Pro- 
vision is made for medical treatment of 
indigent persons at the Wisconsin Gen- 
eral Hospital, which includes the Wis- 
consin Orthopedic Hospital. The cost 
of treatment of certified persons is 
shared by the state and county. 


VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION. 
Vocational education in Wisconsin is 
under the direction of an independent 
state board. Municipalities over five 
thousand general population must and 
municipalities under five thousand may 
maintain a vocational school. The State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion is required to maintain a rehabil- 
itation service for physically handi- 
capped persons. This service is ad- 
ministered through the Rehabilitation 
Division of the Board. 


Not a Pleasant Thought, but Something To Be Considered 


Reduction in secondary school enrollments this year has been followed by a dis- 
quieting dropping out of many of those that did enroll but now are leaving school for 


defense jobs. 


In many places it is comparatively easy for a youngster with some high 


school training to step into a job paying from $15 to $25 a week, either in factories or in 


offices. 


The implications of this trend away from advanced schooling are considered by many 


educators to be of the utmost importance in the nation’s whole educational structure. 


For 


the boys and girls that leave school, eventual disappointment and loss of opportunity is 
predicted, once the defense emergency has passed. A new army of young unemployed, 
homeless wanderers similar to those of the early days of the depression is not improbable. 


Edpress News Letter 
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The Handicapped Child Helps 


All Children in Wisconsin 








[1 1904, in accord with legislative 
enactment, the first state supervisor of 
day schools for the deaf was appointed 
for Wisconsin. It is also true that this 
was the first state supervisor of service 
for handicapped children in the United 
States. 

The establishment of day 
schools for the deaf in 
localities throughout the 
state was a boon to the deaf 
children. Many of them 
could then remain with 
their families and yet get 
the special type of instruc- 
tion that enabled them to 
express themselves in the [> 
same language that normal F 
people used. More and L 
more parents of deaf chil- 
dren availed themselves of 
the services of the day schools for the 
deaf and by 1910 there were twenty 
such schools. 

About this time the blind were in- 
cluded in the program, and a few day 
schools for the blind were established 
by 1910-11. The largest school was in 
Milwaukee. This school then employed 
five teachers. 

For a period of years 
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values of the state’s services to the deaf 
and blind were limited educationally 
to the individuals and to their families. 
The consciousness on the part of teach- 
ers, school authorities, and the public 
that large numbers of children were 
handicapped by lesser degrees of im- 
pairment of hearing and 
sight awakened slowly. 

Between the years of 
1910 and 1920, however, 
the whole nation became 
more alert to the educa- 
| tional implications of phy- 
--} sical handicaps. Current 
®& __—i professional writings on the 
effects on learning of sight 
' and hearing defects began 
to motivate inquiry about 
and observation of many 
pupils for possible physical 
handicaps. Then it was that eyes were 
tested, ears were tested. Hard-of-hear- 
ing classes and sight-saving classes 
came into the schools. 

By 1925 there was also a well-set-up 
program of special teaching of chil- 
dren with such speech disorders as 
lisping, stammering, and other types 
of speech handicaps. However, there 
were two outcomes of these three al- 
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ready established special services that 
went far beyond the benefits to the in- 
dividuals that were served. These two 
results were the awakened alertness of 
all teachers to the dangers of eye strain 
and the beginning of a realization of 
the basic causes of many remediable 
speech disorders. 


These important understandings had, 
without doubt, come largely from the 
daily contacts in the various school 
systems between the special teachers 
and the regular teachers, and from 
observed improvements in the special 
pupils being served. At present, it is 
most gratifying to find the special 
teachers of the blind, the deaf, or of 
speech, serving as consultants for the 
whole school system, and best of all, 
to know that the great majority of 
teachers today manifest a questioning 
attitude as to the possibility that 


remediable physical conditions may 
cause this or that learning inadequacy. 


In 1917, State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary, brought a clinical psychologist 
into the State Department of Public 
Instruction. This worker was to de- 
vote her full time to the needs of the 
seriously mentally handicapped pupils 
scattered throughout the public schools. 
These children were harder to identify 
than the physically handicapped, and 
the public’s attitude toward service for 
the mentally handicapped had to be 
reckoned with. 


The first years of this part of the 
service for handicapped children were 
given over, in large part, to prepara- 
tion of the public for such a program. 
Service clubs, study clubs, city super- 
intendents, and county superintendents 
studied conditions and possibilities in 
cooperation with the psychologist. As 
was also true of the other types of spe- 
cial education, appreciable state aid 
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was available for the setting up of 
equipment and for paying teachers’ 
salaries for the mentally handicapped. 
Teachers had to be trained to meet 
the needs of slow-learning pupils but 
by 1922 there were 24 classes in the 
state. Many other school systems 
sought the help of the psychologist and 
the assistant in meeting the needs of 
children that were overage for their 
grades, that were troublesome because 
of their inability to participate success- 
fully, but who could become useful citi- 
zens with special training. 


What were the effects of these spe- 
cial opportunity classes upon the other 
98 per cent of the children in the com- 
munities where they were located? 
The usual minority of supposedly nor- 
mal pupils spoke of the special class 
as the dumb-bell class. No doubt there 
was more of this than most people 
realized; but, as time went on, and the 
pupils in special classes did beautiful 
handwork, succeeded in many other 
types of activities such as plays, games, 
and individual sports events, the special 
class boys and girls came into their 
rightful place in the srhool and in the 
community. Parents were enthusiastic 
over their children’s changed attitudes 
at home and their interest in school. 


What was the effect of this new 
movement upon the great majority of 
classroom teachers? There was a per- 
iod of rationalization in regard to any 
pupil that was not learning according 
to the desired rate. Probably he or 
she was subnormal or physically 
handicapped. Consequently group in- 
telligence tests, achievement tests, in- 
dividual intelligence tests, and physi- 
cal tests were faithfully given to all of 
the children in order to find those 
needing specialized types of teaching. 

Teachers have seen that this or that 
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pupil supposed to be normal is sub- 
normal in some respects and is gifted 
in other respects. Tests have revealed 


gifts where they were least expected. 


Some may condemn the earlier test- 
ing movement because of the finality 
of the verdict rendered and because 
of rigid quartile groupings of the pupils 
without regard to much but some words 
and figures. But, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, all of these objections were over- 
balanced many times by the shocks 
that teachers received regarding what 
they thought their children knew and 
by the glaring evidences of how very 
different in most respects children are. 


The profile chart with all its faults 
perhaps is the greatest single factor 
that brings home to teachers in a never- 
to-be-forgotten manner that no two 
children, except perhaps identical 
twins, learn in the same way, in the 
same amounts, or at the same rate. 


In their efforts to find out more 
about problem pupils teachers dis- 
covered many problems concerning the 
learning of all children. Furthermore, 
the fact that many children have diffi- 
culties in learning some things that 
special class pupils do very well in some 
academic areas has revamped teachers’ 
ideas about learning. The individuality 
of learning and the need for studying 
each individual child’s aptitudes, 
whether or not he appears to be a 
problem pupil, has been driven home 
to all teachers. 


Some feel that gifted children are 
neglected in the special program even 
now; but if we consider the services 
of special teachers of art, music, speech, 
manual arts, home making, agriculture, 
and commercial subjects, it would 
seem that, at least on the high school 
levels, the more capable children have 
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many opportunities for specialization 
and enrichment of their lives. 


The special classes for crippled chil- 
dren are the last to come into Wis- 
consin’s public education program for 
handicapped children. In these classes 
physical restoration must come first. 
The academic program 1s organized 
around the health progress of the child, 
but in most cases children make normal 
school progress. Their aptitudes are 
many. Their courage and spirit are 
contagious. They, perhaps more than 
any other group, serve all children be- 
cause they give physically normal boys 
and girls a chance to see how brave 
they are; how many things they can do 
very well; and, best of all, how much 
they can do for themselves. Often, too, 
physically normal children can help 
the handicapped to do things they can- 
not do alone. This is a real character 
building service to the average lively 
normal boy and girl of today. 


The aids to the physically and men- 
tally handicapped children in Wiscon- 
sin have served all of the children both 
directly and indirectly. Many children 
thought by teachers to be mentally 
handicapped have been found to be 
practically normal mentally. Many 
children that had specific minor handi- 
caps have been helped to overome 
them. All children have had better 
chances to build up their deficiencies 
because of the diagnostic studies made 
in their behalf. 


Children of the state have been 
served in one other encompassing re- 
spect. Many parents no longer con- 
sider their handicapped children as un- 
fortunates. Even the parents of the 
mentally handicapped have been 
helped to accept their child as he is 
and to permit him to have the kind of 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Tue Milwaukee Vocational School 
was founded in 1912 pursuant to state 
legislation which required communities 
of 5000 or more people to organize con- 
tinuation schools for the purpose of 
providing educational opportunities on 
a part-time basis to apprentices and 
juvenile workers 14 to 16 years of age, 
as well as to extend op- 
portunities for practical = 
education to adults in even- 
ing classes. Since 1912 the 
legislature of Wisconsin has 
modified the basic legisla- 
tion in many ways. Today 
vocational education is ad- 
ministered so that all peo- 
ple that are employed or 
seeking employment, and 
that have left the shelter 
of the full-time schools, 
may receive practical, aca- 
demic, and related education of many 
types. 

The initial small attendance of sev- 
eral thousand students that attended 
the Milwaukee Vocational School in 
1912 has today reached the large total 
of 35,000 students per year. This edu- 
cational service is rendered to these 
people through a large day and night 
faculty of over 600 teachers, who offer 
hundreds of courses of instruction 
through the ten organized departments 








William F. Rasche 


William F. Rasche 


that the school maintains. The ten de- 
partments of instruction are: applied 
and fine arts, commercial and dis- 
tributive occupations, homemaking, in- 
dustrial, personal services, language 
and literature, mathematics, natural 
sciences, physical education and health, 
and social studies. These ten depart- 
ments serve ten types of 
students who are classified 
under division headings as 
follows: apprentice, part- 
time continuation, full-time 
continuation, adult prepar- 
atory, adult high school, 
vocational junior college, 
adult special, rehabilitation, 
school of nursing, and 
technical engineering. 

Some departments of in- 
struction offer courses in 
all of the divisions, and 
none of them operates in less than five 
divisions. 

Each student division is a distinct 
school that meets the needs of a special 
group. Thus, for example, the part- 
time continuation division is a school 
for employed youth 16 to 18 years of 
age that have not. completed high 
school. They are required to attend 
school one day per week. Approxi- 
mately half of their school time is de- 
voted to practical and vocational edu- 


¢Wituram F. Rascue, Pu. D., is director and principal of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Wisconsin. Prior to 1940 he was for nine years principal and assistant director 


of that great institution. 


His undergraduate work was done at the Stout Institute, 


Menomonie, Wisconsin, where he received a bachelor of science degree in industrial edu- 
cation, and his graduate work was done at the University of Chicago where he earned 
his master of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees in education. 

Dr. Rasche is a member of the American Vocational Association, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the International Professional Institute, Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
Implementation Commission of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
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THE MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


cation, primarily on an exploratory 
basis, for the purpose of assisting them 
in choosing occupational careers. The 
other half of their time is given to re- 
lated and academic subjects that sup- 
port the general civic and cultural ob- 
jectives of the school. 

The full-time continuation division 
renders similar educational services to 
unemployed youth on a daily basis. 

Apprentices are young people that 
are indentured to learn occupations in 
the establishments of their employers. 
In Milwaukee there are 1074 appren- 
tices under contract in more than fifty 
occupations. Their apprentice train- 
ing in the establishments of their em- 
ployers is supervised by the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. They spend 
approximately one-tenth of their time 
at the Vocational School, where they 
are taught the related subjects bearing 
upon their occupations. 

Some occupations require a mini- 
mum education equivalent to that of- 
fered by the common schools. Adults 
that in past years failed to complete a 
common school education, and that are 
interested in entering occupations re- 
quiring such an eduation as the mini- 
mum, are offered the opportunity to 
complete a common school education in 
the adult preparatory division of the 
Vocational School. 

During the last depression employers 
were able to be selective in employing 
workers, and tended quite generally to 
insist upon a high school education as 
the minimum. Many young and older 
people that had lost their positions be- 
cause of the depression made use of 
their marginal time gained through un. 
employment to attend the adult high 
school division of the Vocational 
School to complete high school courses 
that had been interrupted when they 
first went out to take work. Also, 
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many that are employed in the day 
time attend evening high shool classes 
that the Vocational School maintains. 

The vocational junior college division 
was organized by the Vocational 
School to meet the special needs of high 
school graduates interested in securing 
employment in the community. This 
division offers commercial, distributive 
occupations, industrial, and prenursing 
courses set up on a terminal basis. One- 
half of each course is practical and the 
other half academic and related. Gradu- 
ates of this division have been very 
successful in securing employment be- 
cause of their very adequate back- 
ground and specialization. 

Thousands of adults attend the day 
and evening classes of the school to re- 
ceive instruction in special fields in 
which they want to do intensive work, 
especially in the vocational areas. Such 
students are classified as adult specials. 
They stay for short or long terms as 
their individual needs may require. 


The rehabilitation division was or- 
ganized to serve the needs of handi- 
capped persons that were born with 
physical defects or that sustained in- 
juries that limited their ability. The 
Vocational School seeks to train or re- 
train such individuals and to help them 
secure employment. 


Four Milwaukee hospitals have 
joined with the Vocational School in 
setting up a division, within the Voca- 
tional School, that is a central school of 
nursing. The student nurses receive 
their practical training at the hospitals. 
The Vocational School, which has ex- 
cellent laboratory facilities, offers the 
related instruction in such subjects as 
anatomy, bacteriology, chemistry, 
drugs and solutions, and the gamut of 
doctors’ lectures in various medical 
fields with special reference to practical 
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applications in nursing. 

The technical engineering division 
was organized to give technical courses 
to promising young men that were em- 
ployed in the larger Milwaukee in- 
dustries and utilities, at the request of 
Milwaukee employers. 

In addition to instruction the school 
offers guidance and placement services 
to assist its students to secure satis- 
factory employment. 

At the present time the Vocational 
School is cooperating with the national 
government in preparing skilled work- 
ers for the defense industries, and is 
operating departments engaged in this 
work on a twenty-four-hour basis. 

The school is housed in a large six- 
story structure at Sixth and State 
Streets near the heart of Milwaukee. 
It has two miles of corridors and eleven 
acres of floor space It is connected 
by subway with a three-story annex. 
The building, with its equipment, cost 
more than five million dollars. 


® 
The Handicapped Child 


(Continued from page 157) 
education that will help him most. 


Parents, on the whole, no longer try | 


j 


to send all their children to the liberal | 


arts colleges. Today we hear doctors 
and lawyers that are parents say, “John 
likes agriculture. I am helping him to 
learn it from the bottom up. He has a 
great aptitude for farming, but very 
little liking for the classics.” 

Perhaps this indirect service to chil- 
dren, which may be called a by-product 
of the whole program for the handi- 
capped, is its greatest service to all 
children. 


Wisconsin's Program 
(Continued from page 149) 


PREVENTION. At last and most essen- 
tial part of a program for the handi- 
capped is that of prevention. The 
causes of handicapping conditions must 
be made known to society so that it 
may take steps to break the chain. Pre- 
vention is not impossible as Wisconsin 
has learned through its efforts to elim- 
inate blindness. In 1941 there are less 
than 10 known blind children under 
five years of age in the entire state. 


Educatien Too Has Its Grandstand Quarterbacks 
Since the defense program set the industrial wheels of America in high gear, there has 
been an insistent call for young people with the so-called “practical learning.” Any school 
that taught students to “do things” rather than give them cultural advancement, had more 


demands than it could fill. 


It began to appear that the so-called “practical courses,” which 


had been gaining headway for a long time, had accomplished a britzkrieg against culture. 


But now the reaction comes. 


These “practical students” can go just so far and then they 


are stuck. Their next step may require more mathematics but they took shop work or rug 
weaving instead. Or it may require a fine sense of the English language ,but they took 
personality training. Some educators say the prospect is good that we will have a whole 


generation of stalled young people. 
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An Assignment for the International Council 


for Exceptional Children 


The age of the exclusive use of in- 
stitutions for the education of the 
handicapped was left behind some 
forty or more years ago and the pres- 
ent era of public day school special 
classes was entered. Generally speak- 
ing, it was only the children and their 
special teachers that made this transi- 
tion; much of the rest of the world 
has not yet been brought up to date. 
This may ‘be proved by asking almost 
any educator not directly associated 
with special classes what provision is 
made for the education of defective 
children in his city. Often he will re- 
fer you to the state institutions. 


Those of us that are interested in 
the handicapped child meet in annual 
conventions and in monthly chapter 
meetings of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. We attend 
summer classes at leading universities 
and enroll in extension classes when- 
ever they are available during the 
school year. We study every magazine 
and book dealing with the field in 
which we are so thoroughly committed. 


As a result of these many efforts to 
improve the opportunities provided for 
handicapped children, we invariably 
reach one concluson: there is so much 
that we could do if only our work were 
better understood. Frequently, when 
a class is opened in a school that has 
previously had no special classes, the 
principal and teachers of the school 
are not prepared to accept us. They 
do not know what is expected of them 
in their relationship with the new situ- 
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ation, nor do they know what to expect 
of us. They have no experience or 
training to prepare them to deal with 
the problems that are involved, in a 
nonsegregated setup. It, consequently, 
falls to the lot of the new special 
teacher to acquaint her new principal 
and associates with the needs of and 
opportunities provided by her class. 
This places the special teacher at once 
at a disadvantage, for however gener- 
ous a principal and staff of teachers 
may be, this procedure is a reversal ot 
the customary order of things. She is 
telling the principal. Few relation- 
ships are fine enough to stand the 
strain upon tradition thus imposed. 
The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children is the one inclusive 
organization devoted to the welfare of 
all handicapped children. This Council 
has the advantage of international 
standing and reputation. Perhaps the 
greatest challenge to the Council in the 
immediate future is the promotion of 
better understanding among all edu- 
cators of the special field of the hand- 
capped. It is in this phase of endeavor 
that we have until now accomplished 
least. 
PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE COUNCIL 


Some such program as the following 
might serve as a point of departure: 
1. Work through the colleges and 


‘universities to acquaint students of 


education with the education of the ex- 
ceptional. Recommend that an ade- 
quate orientation in this field be in- 
cluded in all general education, educa- 
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tional foundations, administration, and 
supervision courses. Outline an ade- 
quate course for such schools. Sug- 
gest the names of guest instructors that 
could serve in cases where schools re- 
quest outside specialists to assist. The 
outline should include among other 
items, the following: 

. An introduction to the various 
areas of the handicapped. 

. An introduction to the psychology 
of the exceptional. 

. Discovery of handicapped school 
children. 

. Setting up a special class in a 
regular school. 

. Needs and potentialities of the 
handicapped child in the nonseg- 
regated situation. 

. The duties and problems of the 
special teacher. 


. Financing the special class, state 
aid, and so forth. 

Work through local chapter 
meetings of the Council to educate the 
present day teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents. Most lo- 
cal chapter meetings are devoted to 
programs that are for the entertain- 
ment and benefit of persons already in 
special education. Would it be to the 
advantage of all concerned if at least 
a year were given to the purpose of 
reaching those associates whom we so 
often wish might understand our field 
better? It might be worth a great deal 
if the special teacher vould invite her 
principal and teacher friends to meet- 
ings planned for their benefit—and 
ultimately for the advancement of her 
own work. Such invitations would 
presuppose well planned and extreme- 
ly valuable programs. Numberless 
ideas would occur to the resourceful 
committee. Perhaps moving pictures 
of work being done successfully in 
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some system would reveal much. Out- 
standing speakers prominent in the 
education of the exceptional might be 
secured through the Council. In other 
instances the teachers’ organizations in 
large cities might be prevailed upon to 
sponsor an open lecture at which they 
would present a distinguished speaker 
from the ranks of the exceptional them- 
selves. 

3. Work through parent-teachers 
organizations to educate the public re- 
garding the opportunities provided and 
needed for the handicapped children 
of the present day. Most parents of 
normal boys and girls have no knowl- 
edge of the provisions made for the ex- 
ceptional child. They think of him 
vaguely as different, unable to com- 
pete, and a child to be pitied. A whole- 
some attitude must be developed 
among our entire population, if the 
handicapped children in our care are to 
be readily absorbed in the social and 
economic scheme of things. 

4. Articles from the leaders of our 
special fields might well be recom- 
mended by the Council as worthy to 
appear in the outstanding journals of 
education. At present the occasion of 
the appearance of such specialized ar- 
ticles is altogether too rare. 

5. Encourage local Council chapters 
to promote at least one strong mem- 
ber to serve on program committees of 
state education associations. State as- 
sociations regularly meet in convention 
for several days each fall. Too seldom 
is there a speaker from special educa- 
tion on the program for the general as- 
sembly, and yet we have among our 
ranks many of the most distinguished 
educators of the day. 


Ideally every teacher should be a 


special teacher. Practically speaking, 
this ideal is not close to attainment. 
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It is entirely possible that the Council 
is already working in the direction 
here outlined. If this is the case, let 
us all support every effort toward the 
attainment of so essential a goal. 

Lucite L. JOHNSON, 


Music Teacher 


Easter Seal Sale Announced 


‘| HE ninth annual 
sale of Easter seals for 
crippled children, spon- 
sored by the National 
Society for Crippled 
Children and its af- 
filiated state and local 

organizations, will be conducted this 
year from March 10 to April 5. 

Every child, crippled or normal, 
should have a chance for proper medi- 
cal attention, proper schooling, proper 
recreation, proper vocational adjust- 
ment, and proper opportunities for em- 
ployment consistent with his capacities. 
But unless certain differences are 
recognized, many children, including 
the crippled and handicapped, will miss 
these opportunities. This is the mes- 
sage of the Easter seal, and it is a good 
message. And it is a message par- 
ticularly needed in times like these, 
when through the murk of daily news 
bulletins, all human values are ob- 
scured. 

As a nation we have not lagged so 
much in our thinking on this subject 
as we have in action. There is no ques- 
tion but that much remains to be done 
in corrective work, education, guid- 
ance, vocational training, and job find- 
ing for the crippled—a complete pro- 
gram which, pursued diligently on a 
national scale, would result in our in- 
creased wealth and well-being. Of late 
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Sight-Saving and Braille Classes 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Miss Johnson has also served as music 
teacher in the division for the education of 
the exceptional child at Teachers College, 
Columbia University during the past three 
summers. She has at the same time lectur- 
ed in the summer sessions on the subject of 
music and rhythms for the handicapped. 


years progress has been made in all 
these separate fields, and it should be 
stimulated and encouraged. 

Granting full recognition to the prob- 
lem of the handicapped who are al- 
ready with us, we must not overlook 
the job this nation must sooner or later 
face in the prevention of crippling. The 
National Society for Crippled Children 
cites studies which reveal some start- 
ling facts about the annual increment 
of persons who suffer some permanent 
disability due to accidents and other 
preventable causes. 

When Easter seals are used on the 
purchaser’s stationery, they help in the 
important job of informing the public 
about this problem. Not the least of 
the chores of these seals is that of ful- 
filling their function as attention-call- 
ers. Easter seals are an annual re- 
minder of work to be done—and an 
Easter seal put on the back of an en- 
velope is evidence of your acceptance 
of the challenge. 

Contributed. 


Reviews 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, Heinz 
Werner, 510 pp., 1940, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York City, $4.00. 
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Dr. Heinz Werner, formerly lecturer 
at the University of Michigan and at 
Harvard University, presents in this 
volume an introduction to the problem 
of mental development from a com- 
parative point of view. The develop- 
mental process is of basic significance 
in various psychological fields: in child 
psychology and in the psychology of 
primitive man, and in social, abnormal, 
and animal psychology. The author 
compares the known facts in these sev- 
eral fields; he seeks, in such compari- 
son, a broader understanding (1) of 
mental organization at various levels of 
development and (2) of the nature of 
normal and retarded growth and de- 
terioration. 

Throughout the book the subject 
matter of developmental psychology is 
presented from the so-called organic, as 
opposed to the mechanistic viewpoint. 
For various reasons the mechanistic ap- 
proach, bent on the discovery of com- 
posite elements, is more familiar to 
the American student of psychology 
than is the organic. Recently, however, 
the approach here labelled organic has 
been gaining acceptance. This school 
of thought holds that the study of de- 
velopment of the mind should take 
place in terms of the organism-as-a- 
whole rather than in terms of mental 
elements. From the organic stand- 
point a certain characteristic mental 
pattern, not a conglomerate of various 
mental traits, defines the mentality of 
the child at a given age level, or that 
of primitive man at a certain state of 
civilization. According to the organic 
concept mental growth is not merely a 
gradual quantitative increase in cer- 
tain single capacities; it is a change 
from one mental age pattern to another. 


The author, drawing upon the litera- 
ture of child psychology, comparative 
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folklore, sociology, and psychopatho- 
logy, finds the general principles of 
primitive mental organization to be the 
same in children, in natives, and in cer- 
tain psychotics. Similarities in the 
manner of perceiving things, of build- 
ing concepts, of reasoning, and in per- 
sonality pattern are shown to exist be- 
tween the child and primitive man. 


“Although the author does not ex- 
pressly make a point of it, his accounts 
of primitive perception and thought 
give the reader aid in understanding 
the ordinary mental operations of him- 
self and his fellow men.” On the very 
fact that our behavior and reasoning 
have retained much of their original 
primitiveness rests the ability of the 
civilized adult to study and understand 
primitive, childlike mentality. 

I feel that this book is a unique con- 
tribution to the understanding of chil- 
dren. I should recommend it very 
highly to all that deal with the prob- 
lems of childhood. 

ALFRED A. STRAUSS 

Research Psychiatrist 

Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan 


PRIMER ON THE PREVENTION OF 
DEFORMITY IN CHILDHOOD, A, 
Richard Beverly Raney and Alfred 
Rives Shands, 188 pp., 1941, National 
Society for Crippled. Children, In- 
corporated, Elyria, Ohio, $1.00. 


We are gratified to note that the first 
book published and distributed by the 
National Society for Crippled Children 


is such a creditable one. The book fills 
a definite need in the field; it is inform- 
ative and authoritative, and at the 
same time compact and decidedly read- 
able. 

In the first section, Dr. Raney defines 
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the common affections of childhood 
that may result in deformity. He gives 
the causes of each of these affections, 
the symptoms by which each manifests 
itself, and the general means of pre- 
venting crippling from resulting there- 
from. 


The second section, the major portion 
of the book, is organized about the de- 
formities. It describes each kind of 
bone deformity, giving its characteris- 
tics, its causes, and the specific means 
of prevention for each of its several 
causes. In this section, Dr. Raney has 
spared himself no effort, for he pre- 
serves clarity and a careful organiza- 
tion of material in spite of the fact that 
doing so requires frequent repetitions. 
It is this portion, also, that is so richly 
illustrated by Jack Wilson’s excellent 
drawings made from photographs, but 
which are, I feel sure, far clearer and 
far more effective than halftones of the 
original photographs would have been. 


A valuable feature is a combination 
glossary and index, in which technical 
terms have been defined, and in which 
both subject matter and illustrations 
have been indexed, all in a single al- 
phabetic list. 


The book is indeed what its title sug- 
gests, a primer in orthopedics, and, as 
such, will be frequently and gratefully 
referred to by all but the best informed 
among us. Its low price, made possibie 
because of its noncommercial and non- 
profit publication and distribution, will 
make many of us wish to own a copy 
rather than to borrow one from a fel- 
low-worker. 

Marion STRAUSS 
Elias Michael School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MENTAL HYGIENE, J. D. M. Griffin, 
S. R. Laycock, and W. Line, 291 pp., 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 

A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 
Leah Knoche, 


Director, Hollins, Va. 


SOCIAL & EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT for exceptional children aged 3 
to 18. Visit the school noted for its 
work in educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
88 Geneva Road Wheaton, Illinois 
(Near Chicago) 


1940, American Book Company, 
New York City. 


This manual for teachers will prob- 
ably find its greatest usefulness among 
prospective rather than _ in-service 
teachers, although the latter will do 
well to peruse this text carefully to 
refresh their knowledge of children. 


As the title Mental Hygiene sug- 
gests, the applications of mental hy- 
giene to all children, both in and out 
of school, are discussed. After open- 
ing chapters dealing with the nature 
of development, symptoms of poor per- 
sonality development, and with the 
diagnostic .approach, three chapters 
are devoted to pupils of limited and 
of superior ability and those with phy- 
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sical handicaps. There is a chapter on 
the home and the community, followed 
by chapters on various school activi- 
ties such as grading and promotion, 
discipline and punishment, that are 
from the standpoint of 
One important fea- 


discussed 
mental hygiene. 
ture is a chapter on the mental hy- 
giene of the teacher. 

Although a book of this type must 
necessarily be based upon results of 
studies and investigations, the refer- 
ences are kept well in the background 
and are covered mainly by footnotes. 
Short sketches of case studies appear 
frequently but do not seriously in- 
terrupt the theme of the discussion. 

While there is no index, this omis- 
sion does not seem to be very serious. 
In many places special types of exam- 
inations or case studies are discussed 
but with reference fo sources for 
further details. 

On the whole this manual is com- 
paratively free from technical terms 
yet well written and comprehensive. 
It should enjoy wide and appreciative 
circulation. 

Harry J. BAKER, Director 
Psychological Clinic 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


Brief Notes 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


According to Section 1127 of the 
school laws of Pennsylvania, any per- 
son that is certificated to teach in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth 
and that is certificated as a_ public 
school psychologist by the Department 
of Public Instruction shall be eligible 
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for appointment or election as a super- 
visor of special education. 

In order to receive a certificate to act 
as public school psychologist, it is es- 
sential that the applicant has been 
graduated from an approved college or 
university and has completed at least 
one full year of graduate work in ad- 
dition thereto. A total of sixty-six 
semester hours of work in psychology 
which may be either graduate or un- 
dergraduate is required. A general 
pattern that sets a minimum and maxi- 
mum number of hours for each of the 
five fields has been established: 

General and theoretical psychology, 
from two to nine semester hours. Psy- 
chometric techniques, which deals with 
o administration of individual verbal 
and nonverbal tests, three to ten 
semester hours. Specialized techniques, 
which includes educational measure- 
ments, diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching, clinical psychology, measure- 
ment of special traits and interests, a 
total of twelve to twenty semester 
hours. Related courses, which include 
such work as abnormal psychology, 
educational psychology, mental hy- 
giene, statistics, and so forth, a total of 
fifteen to thirty semester hours. Clinical 
practice as an interne in psychology in 
a mental hospital, in a school for the 
feeble-minded, delinquent, or blind; or 
experience of psychological work in a 
guidance clinic, or in a public school 
(at the rate of forty-five clock hours 
for a semester hour of credit), fifteen 
to twenty-five semester hours, includ- 
ing at least three semester hours in 
connection with the public schools. 

Condensed from 
PENNSYLVANIA PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 


READING INSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 
AT STATE COLLEGE IN APRIL 


A two-day session dealing with read- 
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ing problems will be held at The 
Pennsylvania State College on Friday 
and Saturday, April 17 and 18. Each 
half-day one major phase of differen- 
tiated reading instruction will be pre- 
sented by means of lectures, demon- 
strations at elementary and secondary 
school levels, and discussions of the 
demonstrations. On Friday evening, 
April 17, a special lecture will be spon- 
sored by Phi Delta Kappa. 

Visiting speakers will include Helen 
K. McIntosh, United States Office of 
Education; Eleanor K. Johnson, general 
editor, My Weekly Reader; Dr. J. Ray 
Van Meter, Van Meter Child Guidance 
Clinic; Miss Christine Doebler; and 
others. Demonstrations will be pre- 
sented by Miss LaVerne Strong, Miss 
Elizabeth Hebel, and Mr. A. S. Artley 
of the reading clinic staff. Other speak- 
ers and demonstration leaders will in- 
clude Dean M. R. Trabue, Dr. E. A. 
Betts, Dr. Herbert Koepp-Baker, Dr. 
Florence Taylor, Professor Mabel Kirk, 
Professor Mary Jane Wyland. 

An excellent publishers’ exhibit of 
books has been arranged. 

The registration fee for the two-day 
conference will be one dollar. 


FRANCIS E. LORD RECEIVES 
NEW APPOINTMENT 

Dr. Francis E. Lord, formerly assist- 
ant director of the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Special Education, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, has 
recently been appointed director of 
that school to succeed the late Charles 
M. Elliott. 


Among the Chapters 
CENTRAL INDIANA 


Miss Esther Glaspey, speech cor- 


A Primer on 
The Prevention of 
Deformity In Childhood 
By 
R. BEVERLY RANEY, M. D. 


Associate in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Duke University 


In Collaboration with 
ALFRED R. SHANDS, M. D. 


Medical Director 
Alfred I. duPont Institute of 
the Nemours Foundation 


208 Pages, 88 Illustrations, Glossary; 
size 542” x 8” 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


“This book should be in the hands of 
nurses, social workers, teachers, and 
all who have to deal with crippled 
children, because it will help them 
understand the crippling conditions 
and what to do for them, and if used, 
should prevent many deformities.” 


... J. Archer O'Reilly, M. D., 


Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, 
St. Louis University 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Elyria, Ohio 


rectionist in the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, with Dr. Bryng Bryngleson, 
director of speech clinic, University of 
Minnesota as co-author has completed 
a comprehensive collection of speech 
correction material which has been 
published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company. The collection includes 
(1) a set of picture test words for test- 
ing. the speech of nonreaders; (2) a 
sixty-eight-page manual classifying 
speech defects, explaining what class- 
room teachers can do in the way of cor- 
rection and describing retraining ma- 
terials; (3) speech games and sug- 
gestions as to their use; (4) a num- 
ber of sets of picture cards for the re- 
training of any particular sound; and 
(5) a spinner for use with games. 
MARGUERITE HitBERT 
News Correspondent 
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New Publications 


EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLocy, George W. Hart- 
mann, 552 pp., 1941, American Book Com- 
pany, 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cloth, $2.75. 

Stresses the fact that teaching and edu- 
cation are concerned with the welfare of 
the growing child. 


EMOTION AND ConbDucT IN ADOLESCENCE, 
Caroline B. Zachry, 558 pp., 1940, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York City, 
Cloth, $3.00. 

Stresses the relationship of the emo- 
tional processes with the intellectual and 
physical processes in social growth. 


EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION AFTER SIXTY 
Years, J. G. Pratt, J. B. Rhine, B. M. 
Smith, C. E. Stuart, and J. A. Greenwood, 
463 pp., 1940, Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York City, Ilus- 
trated, Cloth, $2.75. 

A survey of research in the field of extra- 
sensory perception over a period of sixty 
years. 


Factors RELATED TO CHILBREN’S PARTICIPATION 
IN CERTAIN Types oF Home Activity, Editha 
Luecke, 101 pp., 1941, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, Cloth, $1.60. 


FreEeDING Our Oxp FASHIONED CHILDREN, C. 
Anderson Aldrich and Mary M. Aldrich, 
112 pp., 1941, The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Illustrated, 
Cloth, $1.75. 

Proposes that there is no short cut to 
creating a good appetite or to repairing a 
damaged one, either by disciplinary meas- 
ures or by medical perscription. The key 
to maintaining good appetites in children 
lies in our sympathetic understanding of 
the child and how he responds to food. 


First Ais 1n ReapinG DirrFicutties, S. Weir 
Newmayer, 176 pp., 1940, North American 
Printing Company, 1029-31 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Illustrated, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Reading problems explained and remedial 
measures given. For teachers. 


GAMES THE WorLD ArounD, Sarah Hunt and 
Ethel Cain, 268 pp., 1941, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City, Illustrated, Cloth, $2.50. 
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Authentic play activities from 35 coun- 
tries. A practical interpretation of the 
folklore of those countries. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG 
Cup, Winifred Rand, Mary E. Sweeny, 
and E. Lee Vincent, 462 pp., 1940, W. B. 
Saunders Company, West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Illus- 
trated, Cloth, $2.75. 

Places emphasis on the mental and phy- 
sical development of the child and pre- 
natal and postnatal growth and develop- 
ment. 


GRUNDLINIEN ZU EINER THEORIE DER SONDERER- 
ZIEHUNG, Heinrich Hanselmann, 260 pp., 
1941, Rotapfel-Verlag Erlenbach-Zurich. 

Text is in German. Printed in Switzer- 
land. The author, Heinrich Hanselmann, 
is one of the leading authors in special 
education in Switzerland, is professor of 
therapeutic pedagogy at the University of 
Zurich and is an honorary member of the 
Council. 







Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—San Francisco, California—Febru- 
ary 21-26, 1942. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—February 19-21, 1942. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN— 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California 
—February 17-21, 1942 


NaTIONAL ForuM ON DEAFNESS AND SPEECH 
PatuoLocy—Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Missouri—February 19-21, 1942 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


—San Francisco, California — February 
18-20, 1942 
TRAINING ScHOOL, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


CRIPPLED CuitpreEN—Wilmington, Delaware 
—June 15-19, 1942 


Wor.p FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
—Montreal, Quebec—July 8-10, 1942 


FEBRUARY 
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CHAPTER 


DIRECTORY 


(Continued from last issue) 


WISCONSIN 


Fond du Lac Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Elsie Nehmer 

Vice PresIpENT, Ethel Frihart 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marian Richter 


Fox River Valley Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Roberta Asplund 
Vice Presipent, Gladys Ihde 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marguerit 


Madison Chapter 
PRESIDENT, John Hale 
SECRETARY-TREASUREI 


Milwaukee Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Alice M. Olwell 
Vice PRESIDENT, Ida Playtex 
SECRETARY, Genevieve Byrn 


TREASURER, Marty Zassenhau 


Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Virginia Custer 

Vice Present, Charles Mallue 
SECRETARY, Robert Callahan 
TREASURER, Robert Crowley 
Racine-Kenosha 

PRESIDENT, Vera Jense1 

Vice Present, Ethel Kuh 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elizabeth Powe 
Wisconsin Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Margaret Toomey 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Diehl 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
PRESIDENT, Verda I. James 
Secretary, Mabel E. Hinds 


CALIFORNIA 


Southern California Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ida James Adams 

Vice PRESIDENT, Jeremiah T. Madden 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Sylvia H. Johnson 


(To be continued 


Stylianou School Chapter 
PRESIDENT, D. S. Stylianou 

Vice Present, L. H. Crane 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, R. Hunter 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
PRESIDENT, Esther Sherman 
Vice PRESIDENT, Effie B. Mallett 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alice McKay 


New Haven Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Joan H. Brennan 

Vice PRESIDENT, Mary A. Kilmartin 

SECRETARY, Ida Petersen 

TREASURER, Josephine Murphy 
DELAWARE 


Delaware Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Gracia deCormie1 
SECRETARY Kennard 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Alice A. Jewell 
Vice PRESIDENT, Sara K. Martz 
Secretary, Gertrude E. Jewell 
TREASURER, Joseph S. Lerner 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Daviddie Mobley 
Vice PresIwentT, Irene Bolton 
SECRETARY, Rose M. King 
TREASURER, Martha Persons 


HAWAII 


Hawaii Chapter 

PresIwenT, Colin J. Herrick 
Vice Presipent, Marcella Lacy 
SecrETARY, Tate Robinson 
TREASURER, Sam Palmer 


next issue) 


A chapter is a group of ten or more individuals duly organized and affiliated with Tue 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN as an integral part thereof 


Address in- 


quiries to Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 





SUPERINTENDENT CALLAHAN 
WELCOMES COUNCIL 


To the members of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children and to all that are striving to better the social, 
physical, and educational opportunities of children, I, as 
State Superintendent of Schools, extend a most cordial wel- 
come. Wisconsin citizens rejoice that your organization has 
selected the City. of Milwaukee in which to hold your conven- 


tion on February 19, 20, and 21. 


It is fitting that you should come to Wisconsin for to her 
belongs the honor of having instituted in 1885 the first state 
legislation for day classes for handicapped children; in 1901 
she created the first supervisional position in the Department 
of Public Instruction for the approval of such classes, and in 
i939 coordinated all the state educational activities for hand- 
jcapped children into a single bureau. You will find in the 
City of Milwaukee some of the finest examples of our state’s 
efforts for children. Before leaving our state, plan to visit as 
many of our schools, workshops, and hospitals for children 


as vou can. 


So I bid you welcome to our state to consider your prob- 


iems and ours, while you enjoy Milwaukee hospitality. 


‘ 


Sincerely yours. 


JOHN CALLAHAN 


State Superintendent 


Department of Public Instruction 


Madison, Wisconsin 





